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absorbed in the United Irish movement, and it formed one of
the chief Catholic elements in the rebellion of 1798. The
parallel between what was then taking place in Ireland and
what we have ourselves witnessed is very striking. There were
two movements which were at first completely distinct. One
was purely political, and was directed by educated men, influenced
by political theories and aiming at political ends. The other
was a popular movement which speedily became agrarian, and
was to a great extent directed against the owners of property.
These two movements at last combined, and the result was the
most bloody rebellion in modern Irish history.

They were, however, in their origin, not only distinct but
violently antagonistic.1 It was the main object of the United
Irishmen to put an end to the dissension between Catholics and
Protestants, and especially to unite the Presbyterians and the
Catholics in the closest alliance, for the purpose of breaking the
influence of England in Irish politics, and obtaining a democratic
and unsectarian measure of parliamentary reform. This was the
very purpose for which their society had been constituted, and
they had met with great success in the large towns of the North,
and especially among the Dissenting ministers. Nothing could
be more disconcerting to their plans than a new and violent
outburst of religious animosity in the country districts. Wolfe
Tone declared that it was c certainly fomented by the aristocrats
of this country/2 and he himself, in conjunction with Neilson,
Keogh, and Leonard McNally, went on a mission to the county
of Down for the purpose of putting an end to the quarrel, and
of directing the energies of both parties into the cause of the
United Irishmen. He found the soil to a considerable extent
prepared for his seed. In one place there had been a meeting
of eighteen Dissenting ministers from different parts of Ulster,
who were all of them well disposed towards Catholic liberty.
At Ballinahinch a United Irishman named McClokey had
laboured so effectually, that a corps of volunteers which had been

1 'My theory of   Irish politics,'     the   spirit    of    internal    dissension

wrote Wolfe Tone, 'is comprised in     grounded   on religious distinctions,

these words.   I trace all the miseries     How, then, is it to be obviated ?   By

of Ireland ... to the blasting influ-     a cordial union  of all the people.1

ence of. England.   How is that influ-     (Memoirs, i. 285.)

ence maintained?   By perpetuating          " Ibid. i. 171.
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